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Farewell Phillip 





Photo by Angelique Branston 


Once again the Alberta Street News community has been diminished by 
the loss of a long time vendor with the death of Phillip Dainard. on March 7, 
2017. 
Funeral services were held for Phillip at Strathcona Baptist Church on Satur- 
day,, April 15. 


A brief memorial was held at the community supper at Trinity Lutheran 
Church on Tuesday, April 18, when candles were lit and there was a moment of 
silence to remember Phillip. 


Remembering Phillip 
By Vivian Risby 

I lost my best firend. He was 52. Phil and I were close. I am going to miss 
him a lot. Phil has a lot of street friends. Phil let them stay at his home. Phil 
and I sold Alberta Street News at the Strathcona Farmers’ Market. It won't be 
the same without him there. Rest in peace, Phil. Love you. 


eer e rece cece eee ee eee eee eee eee sees EES OTe HeeSeEHEOEETEOEeOee 
Thank you to the people who donated money towards printing costs 
for Alberta Street News: Hilary Smiith, Jana Nigrin, and Wes Dain- 
ard, who gave a donation in memory of his brother Phillip. 


THE VIEWS PRESENTED ARE THOSE OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


Choosing poverty 


By Timothy Wild - 

When it comes right down to it 
poverty is a choice. I am certainly not 
suggesting that it is a choice of the 
individuals, families and social groups 
struggling to meet their basic needs 
on an ongoing basis. This is obviously 
not the case, despite the braying and 
hypercritical judgements of the rugged 
individualist right. But, rather, it is 
the result of the collective choices of 
society. Despite having the tools to 
eliminate poverty, we have chosen to 
allow it to continue. 

In large part, this is due to the 
fact that we are unwilling to pay the 
large financial cost associated with 
the elimination of poverty. Justice, 
however, doesn’t come for free, and 
we need to invest in a comprehensive 
social infrastructure to support the 
participation and inclusion of all peo- 
ple in our province. It is the right thing 
to do. As the renowned anti-poverty 
advocate John Rook argues, we didn’t 
- have plans to reduce slavery we had 
legislation and enforcement to elimi- 
nate it. He suggests we should adopt 
_ the same approach when it comes to 
poverty. And, as two recent reports 
demonstrate, there is clearly a need for 
‘such action. 

Canada Without Poverty (CWP), 
assessing our province's profile for 
2016, notes that approximately 10% 
of Calgarians and 12% of Edmonto- 
nians are living in poverty. The report 
suggests that there are a number of 
reasons for this including “rising in- 
equality, expensive childcare and high 
unemployment have created a climate 
where poverty is a pressing concern 
for many”. For example, the average 
cost of child care in Calgary ranges 
from $924 and $1050 per month and 
provincial subsidies do not come 
even close to meeting those averages, 
leaving low income people and their 
children in particularly vulnerable 
situations, both financial and physical. 
They also illustrate the fact that “Al- 
berta is facing growing inequality with 
most gains in the past decade going 


to the top earning 1% which earns 18 
times more than the average income 
earner, the highest rate in Canada.” 
Finally, reflecting the gendered nature 
of poverty, they provide evidence of 
the substantial wage gap between men 
and women. Taken together, this has 
obvious implications. 

The CWP report then considers 
some of the initiatives that are be- 
ing implemented to fight poverty in 
Alberta, and notes the commitment 
of the NDP government to reinitiate 
the Social Policy Framework intro- 
duced by Alison Redford, act on pay 
day loans, provide more supports for 
childcare and implement a system of 
(slightly more) progressive taxation. 
These are advances, and pay homage 
to the central role of government in 
the creation of a more just, humane 
and inclusive society. Yet they are not 


enough, and must be aggregated into a 


comprehensive public policy approach 
including dimensions such as afford- 
able housing, portable rent subsidies, 
QUAD childcare, adequate income 
supports and a broadly defined pro- 
gram of healthcare. As mentioned, 
justice comes at a cost. There is a price 
to pay. 

However, to return to the theme, 
there is a lot of choice in terms of how 
we view poverty. How we choose to 
assess the depth and level of poverty 
then has implications for how we 
respond in a social policy manner. 
There is a world of difference be- 
tween the promise and premise of the 
admittedly flawed Keynesian Welfare 
State, and the details of RRSPs, tax , 
free savings accounts and tax cred- 
its that underscore the drift towards 


individual provision. In large part, this. 


is due to the fact that Canada doesn't 
actually have an official “poverty line’. 
Different groups subscribe to differ- 
ent measures and how one chooses to 
measure poverty will have their own” 
policy momentum. 

Christopher Sarlo, of the Fraser Insti- 
tute, for example, uses a very narrowly 
defined basket measure to determine 
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poverty. This less than generous 
basket, based almost on the absolute 
needs for survival, leads to the not 
unexpected calculation of a lower pov- 
erty rate. Groups using more realistic 
and liveable market basic measures, 
such as Social Planning Councils, 
which would support more authentic 
inclusion and participation, tend to 
argue that poverty rates are higher. In 
addition to the subjectivity and politi- 
cal underpinnings of various market 
basket measures, there are also gov- 
ernment approaches including Low 
Income Measures and Low Income 
Cut-Offs (both before and after tax) 
which all have their pros and cons. 
However, the central point is how pov- 
erty is measured will determine how 
poverty is addressed. 

And this takes us to the second re- 
port. The document Rights, Capabili- 
ties and Obligations: New Perspectives 
on Child Poverty in Calgary, released 
by Ambrose University’s Canadian 
Poverty Institute (CPI), adds to the 
definition of poverty debate and helps 
broaden the context of our under- 
standing of poverty. Yes, poverty is 
an economic issue and income still 
counts, But income alone is not an 
adequate measure of poverty. The 
report suggests that “The Canadian 
Poverty Institute (CPI) views poverty 
from a holistic angle, treating it as a 
social, spiritual and material experi- 
ence.” The CPI then argues that there 
are four “types of poverty: monetary, 
social exclusion, participatory and 
capabilities deprivation’. This broader 
definition of poverty then leads to the 
necessity of it being addressed at a 
number of levels. It is certainly sugges- 
tive of what could be. 

I must admit that I am not 
completely comfortable with all the 
implications and consequences of this 
approach to defining poverty. After 
all, there is a significant difference be- 
tween quality of life and poverty, and 
they each require different approaches. 

Continued on page 4 
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Choosing Poverty 
continued from page 3 

To me higher incomes — AISH, 
wages, social ocial assistance etc - 
certainly enhance the choices and 
opportunities of people. Iam also 
not sure about the decoupling of child 
poverty from overall family poverty. 
There are few, if any, independently 
poor children. But I also see where 
income itself would not necessar- 
ily alleviate the unremitting grind of 


non-material dimensions of poverty, 
such as isolation, stress, the impact 

on childhood brain development and 
loneliness. The CPI report argues 
“there is a library of information on 
the cognitive, psychological, mental, 
emotional and social effects of poverty, 
but the definition of poverty generally 
and more specifically, child poverty, do 
not reflect the spectrum of experiences 
that can impact a child’s quality of life.” 
The report is attempting to change that 


shortfall, and should inform the devel- 
opment of more comprehensive and 
integrated social policy. Stay tuned 
on this one I say. It has its possibili- 
ties and will widen the debate. It isa 
welcome contribution. 

Overall, though, both reports dem- 
onstrate that poverty continues apace 


~ in Alberta. They also note, on a more 


positive note, that we can eliminate 
poverty. But for that to happen we 
have to make that choice. 


Burgers, Bananas, 
& Blessings! 








THIRD Saturday of every month from May — Sept, from 4-6pm. 
(May 20, June 17, July 15, Aug 19, Sept 16) 


FREE! 


Butler Memorial Park, Stony Plain Road & 157 Street 
(beside the Jasper Place Transit Center) 


LIVE Gospel Music 


Plenty of GIVEAWAYS too: clothes/shoes/stuff and more stuff! 


sponsored by The Hymningbirds Community Service League 
in association with Red Willow Community Church 
and a whole bunch of really kind and super awesome people! 


www.hymningbirds.org 
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Some things would try the patience of a saint 


By Linda Dumont 

Before I went to work, my daugh- 
ter told me there had been a woman 
outside during the night, singing in 
the back yard, and then knocking on 
the door. The woman finally left after 
about an hour. In this neighbourhood 
_ that happens occasionally - she prob- 
ably had the wrong house - was either 
mentally ill and confused or on drugs 
or both. 

All was quiet when I went to work. 
When I returned at 1:30 p.m. I walked 
in the back gate and stopped horrified 
-there was garbage strewn all over the 
back yard. Someone had ripped open 
the four bags of garbage that were 
waiting for the next garbage pick up 
day. Grimly, I went inside, put on a 
pair of rubber gloves and set to work 
rebagging all the garbage. 

The job done, I went inside . I just 
sat down with a cup of tea when my 
daughter came running in - “She's 
back. I can hear someone humming in 
the tent.” 

~ We have a yellow tool tent in the 
back yard. My grandson and I went 
out and as we approached the tent we 
heard someone moving about inside. 
My grandson ripped open the door, 
and there she was. 

He yelled at her, “Whatthe ---- are 
you doing here.” ) 

I looked inside and saw a: scrawny 
little woman, who appeared to be blind 
in one eye, cowering there. She was 
completely surrounded by clothing, 
books and other stuff strewn about the 
whole interior of the tent, carpeting 
the floor with a layer six inches deep.. 

“I thought this was where Carmen 
lives. The drug dealer...” she faltered. 
“He was here two years ago.....” 

I was furious. “You have the wrong 
house. We've been here for ten years.” 
I said, “Look at the mess you've made. 
Youre going to have to pick it all up.’ 

She looked frightened as she stam- 
mered an apology. My anger melted 
to be replaced by calmness. Looking 


around, I saw a box of garbage bags 
among the other stuff, and handed her 
a bag. 

“These things belong to a woman 
who left them her for safe keeping 
while she was homeless. Darlene is 
not going to be happy about it,” I said 
as we set to work. 

“I know Darlene,’ the scrawny 
woman said. “My name is Sylvia. I 
used to be a prostitute.” 

We worked silently for a while. 

She slowly stuffed clothing into a bag, 
and put electronic equipment into a 
second bag. I grimly filled four bags to 
every one she filled. 

I asked if she was thirsty . She said, 
“Yes” so I sent my grandson to get her 


a pop from the house. He returned 


with a can of coke. 

The woman said, “I have no shoes” 

“What happened to them?” 

“They got wet and I threw them 
away. She held up a flip flop she had 
found in the piles of clothing strewn 
around. “I need to find the other 
shoe.” 

Realization dawned. In her mind it 
all made sense. She was looking for 
shoes — in the garbage, in the bags of 
stuff in the tent. She had managed to 
find one. She needed the other one.... 

She said she was homeless. I told 
her to go to the women’s shelter. 

“I cant go back. They kicked me 
out,’ she said. 

I told her she could go to Hope 
Mission shelter. 

“T don't want to go there.” She 
said. Well, nobody actually WANTS 
to go there to sleep in a room with a 
lot of other people snoring, farting, 
mumbling, moving about, stealing 
your stuff, having to leave early in the 
morning..... they go there because 
they have nowhere else to go. 

She said she was cold. I told her 
she could warm up at the health cen- 
tre waiting room until The Mustard 
Seed opened at 4 p.m. 

She said, “I have three major dis- 


eases — HIV, Hep C and cancer.” 

I said nothing. 

I thought she had a fourth as well 
— either a severe mental illness or she 
was under the influence of drugs, pos- 
sibly both. 

Finally we had all the stuff bagged 
except the clothing that was wet from 
lying on the ground, I laid that on the 
picnic table. She was free to leave but 
she was not ready to go yet. 

She sat there holding the one flip 
flop. “I need the other shoe,” she said, 
reaching for a full bag of stuff. 

“Oh, no” I thought. “Here we go 
again. I could just imagine her ripping 
through all the bags again. In her fud- 
dled mind that made sense. And the 
shoe probably wasn't even there. 

“Go get the white plastic shoes at the 
foot of the stairs,” I told my grandson, 
then kept talking to Sylvia to distract 
her from the bags while I waited for 
the shoes. 

He returned with the shoes and 
she put them on. They were two sizes 
too large because she was such a tiny 
woman, but she looked pleased. She 
gathered up her bags of stuff, then 
grabbed a black sweater of Darlene's 
to keep warm. Since they knew each 
other, I didn’t think Darlene would 
mind. 

As I walked Sylvia out to the front 
sidewalk she said, “I went to the 
wrong house, but it was the right 
house.” 

She walked off towards the health 
centre. I glanced at my watch. It was 3 
p.m. I had been picking up stuff for an 
hour and a half. 

I smiled as an old saying crossed my 
mind - “Some things would try the 
patience of a saint” 


international 
Network of 
Street Papers 
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A review 


When it comes to Sense and Sensibility, I'll take 
Pride and Prejudice 


By Allan Sheppard 

I don't go to the theatre much any 
more. I can’t afford it, for one thing; 
for another, I find it hard to engage 
with the concerns that motivate 
playwrights, directors, actors and their 
creative-support colleagues today. I 
often respect and sometimes admire 
what I read and hear about their work, 
but I’ve reached an age when I’m con- 
tent to leave the stage and the house to 
younger hearts and minds. 

Sometimes, though, I am given 
(thanks to the kindness of friends or 
friends of friends) a ticket to a play 
that I otherwise could not, or would 
not, think of attending. Such was the 
case last month, when I went to see 
the Citadel Theatre’s world premiere 
production of Sense and Sensibility, 
an adaptation by Edmontonian Tom 
Wood, of Jane Austen’ first novel, 
published in 1811. 

In Wood's rendering (I haven't 
read the book), Sense and Sensibility 
comes off as a competent but superfi- 
cial prelude to Austen's second novel, 
Pride and Prejudice (1813), which is 
deservedly regarded as an enduring 
masterpiece of English fiction, and 
which has generated several memo- 
rable adaptations for the stage and 
screen. Both deal with trials, tribula- 
tions, and eventual triumphs of a 
family of girls coping with the neces- 
sity of securing a good marriage as the 
foundation of success and security in 
England on the eve of, and then to a 
much greater degree during, the Vic- 
torian era. It was a time when women, 
both married and unmarried, were 
inescapably dependent on the gener- 
osity and trustworthiness of men (and 
of the more fortunately placed women 
who sometimes manipulated their | 
men, at least in the fiction of the day). 

Woods’ play, faithfully building 
upon elements of the novel, cap- 


tures some the desperation that must 
have been felt by women who found 
themselves on the vulnerable fringes 
of “society” in those times—and the 
desperate competition among them 
for the few eligible and tolerable men 
available to them (most men in both 
novels seem—perhaps betraying 
Austen’s perceptiveness or prejudice— 
feckless, fatuous, or faithless. What it 
lacks is the ironic self-awareness and 
the often-mordant wit that informs 
and illuminates Pride and Prejudice, 
as a novel and, often, in adaptation 
and justifies the high regard we still 
hold for that novel. 

While Pride and Prejudice on 
stage can provoke wows, this Sense 
and Sensibility manages only to coax 
an occasional meh. That’s more the 
weakness of the novel, I think, than of 
playwright Woods’ script, which often 
approaches brilliance in its cinematic 
flow of complex time, space, and plot 
lines and smooth, sometimes clever 
dialogue; Woods is an accomplished 
actor, and he knows well how to craft 
fine dialogue. 


While Pride and 
Prejudice on stage can 
provoke wows, this 
Sense and Sensibility 
manages only to coax 
an occasional meh. 


He gives his actors opportunities 
to shine and, in this production, they 
often do. He serves them, and they 
him, well, especially Madison Walsh 
in the pivotal role of Elinor Dashwood 
(at least partly a surrogate for Austen 
herself). But where Pride and Preju- 
dice’s Elizabeth Bennet was blessed by 


Austen with wit and self-awareness, 
Elinor is left with earnestness and con- 


_ cern for others: admirable qualities, 


but not sufficient to elevate or sustain 
an evening's attention. 
We are left with a costume drama 
in which the costumes (by designer 
Leslie Frankish) steal the show, and 
sets (also Frankish), staging (director 
Bob Baker), lighting (designer Stancil 
Campbell), and other production ele- 
ments and values are more interesting 
(and surprising) than the action. Too 
much sense, not enough sensibility, 
perhaps? 
Whatever the explanation, there 
were times during the performance 
when I could not avoid letting my 
mind wander to think thoughts the 
sometimes come to me when in the 
literary company of Austen, the Bronte 
sisters (who came after her), and the 
romantic poets Wordsworth and Keats 
(among others): about how discon- 
nected their subjects and concerns 
were from the lives of most people in 
England and throughout the Empire 
that supported them and the United 
Kingdom in the extravagant style to 
which it had become accustomed and 
to which it would become addicted 
under Queen Victoria, 
The foundations were already laid 
for degrees of inequality between the 


wee er 


_ nobility, the landed gentry (the one 


per cent of their day) and the rest of 
society that were to reach their zenith 
under Queen Victoria and last until. 
the First World War. It was a time 
when people measured their financial 
worth (and their social status and 


~ value) in terms of annual incomes of a 


few tens or many thousands of pounds 
(multiplied by orders of magnitude » 

in current value), based on rents and 
income from land or on dividends on 
investments. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the Empire were by then well 


established, and those investments 
would generate extravagant wealth for 
another century. 

The Dashwoods of Sense and 
Sensibility and the Bennets of Pride 
and Prejudice exist at the bottom tier 
of the elite; landless or precariously 
landed, but able to find some comfort 
with crumbs from the tables of their 
betters (as they thought of themselves 
and were regarded by those who as- 
pired to join them). 

_ Those crumbs and the more 
substantial portions enjoyed at higher 
levels were obtained at little or no 
expense to them but at great cost to 
those who subsisted below them—the 
99 per cent of their day—at home and 
abroad. While the elites enjoyed lives 
of sometimes profligate leisure, chil- 
dren as young as eight were labouring 
long and brutal hours with their par-. 
ents and elders in coal pits and facto- 
ries to eke out starvation wages. Their 
counterparts in cities were resort- 
ing to petty crime and prostitution. 
While slavery was banned in England 
itself, English profiteers joined other 
European traders in the slave trade 
between Africa and the Americas. 
The East India Company in India and 
China, the Hudson's Bay Company 
in what was to become Canada, and 
unchartered others in Africa, Austral- 







ia, and New Zealand were exploiting 
and effectively expropriating fabulous 
wealth at the expense of indigenous 
nations and peoples. 

I could go on, but I will not bela- 
bour the point: the society depicted 
in Sense and Sensibility was based on 
an economic foundation that is not 
reflected or even acknowledged by, 
Jane Austen, her contemporaries, and 
successors until Charles Dickens and a 
few others began to look at root causes 
for some of the ills of the Victorian 
era. 

I don't want to judge Austen and 


her contemporaries by today’s stand- 


ards. There were activists and idealists 
who fought hard and with some even- 
tual success against social injustice 
and inequality, even if they did not 
make their way onto stages or fiction 
of the day. And Austen and her peers 
were undoubtedly shielded from the 
harder truths. And there are still many 
in our own time, who are as little 
aware of or sensitive to the economic 


~ and social injustices of our own day. 


Which brings me to my point in this 
exercise: I do not doubt that play- 
wright Wood, director Baker, and the 
Citadel’s new artistic director Daryl 
Cloran, are aware of the injustice and 
inequalities that underpinned the Brit- 
ish Empire before, during, and after 
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the Victorian era. I do not doubt they 
could draw the same or parallels be- 
tween laissez-faire, free-trade ideolo- 
gies that justified those excesses then 
and the ones that are ascendant in the 
world today? 

Why expend/an abundance of 
time, money, and talent to produce a 
watered-down version of Pride and 
Prejudice? 

Why not, if there is inherent value 
in doing a period piece, adapt the 
lesser novel in such a way as to un- 
derscore the injustices of its time and 
place and show how they are playing 
out today, in different ways (or not) 
but to the same effect: rampant in- 
equality that condemns the hindmost 
among us to be taken by fates their 
low estates obviously, to the self-right- 
eous, deserve? Contemporary pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare's plays often 
take such liberties to be relevant, not 
merely reverent; sometimes success- 
fully, sometimes not. 

Sometimes it’s the risk that makes the 
effort worthwhile. | 

Where is the risk in premier- 
ing Pride and Prejudice Lite, when’ 
full-strength versions of the real thing 
are already available and the original 
novel is still amenable to another 
adaptation? 


| Helping the Homeless 


overnight. 


By Pedro Schultz 


Do you care about the poor as much as the Good 

Samaritan in the Bible cared about his neighbour? 
GOD has blessed me abundantly in feeding, giving 

rides and housing over 100 people since 1992. I am 
starting a list of people who are willing to house people 
for a night or more, feed people, let homeless people 
take a shower, or take them to church, shopping etc.. 
Because I live in a seniors lodge I can't keep people 


I’m also accepting socks, gloves, caps, blankets, 
fruit, literature etc. } 


Phone me at 780-264-7371 if you want to help. 
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How We Can Create Change: Communities 


By Sam Goertz 

For the next four months, I will be 
exploring with you how we can create 
tangible action to eliminate poverty 
and homelessness. This month I will 
be investigating the community 
level, whether that means commu- 
nity leagues or outfits like the Alberta 
Street News (ASN). In June, I will 
explore the municipal level and how 
we can affect municipal bodies like 
city councils. Come July, I will delve 
into the provincial level and its frame- 
work for acting on poverty. In August, 
I will close out the series with a look 
at Canada as a whole and what can be 
done federally. Without any further 
adieu, let’s explore communities! 

Community organizations are 
small to medium sized groups that — 
take a local scope in their work and 
aim to better the immediate surround- 
ing community. These groups are 
volunteer driven for the most part and 
tend to zero in on narrower issues. 
They don’t require the thousands of 
dollars and hundreds of work hours 
that larger programs may require. 
However small, the power of these or- 
ganizations can hardly be overstated. 
Their focused nature and proximity to 
the issues they are tackling allow for 
flexible, sensitive, and highly targeted 
work. 

Community leagues stand out 
as a primary example of this. I have 
experience as the President of Green- 
field Community League, seeing how 
these groups operate first hand. Other 
examples may be local churches and 
their initiatives, the ASN itself, groups 
like Paths for People, and charities 
like The Mustard Seed to name but a 
few. They all adopt a local focus and 
in doing so can be the best vehicle for 
real action. 

The lean nature of community 
groups means they can be established 
and dissolved easily, and stand out 
as the quickest way to deal with local 
issues, A great example is the “Ticket. 
to Ride” event that was put on by the 
City of Edmonton Youth Council. It 


raised thousands of dollars towards 
purchasing bus tickets for young 
people living in poverty and helped 
spread awareness of mobility issues. 
The initiative was taken on by young 
adult volunteers who wanted to make 
a difference in their community. And 
make a difference they did. 

The key to creating change at the 
community level is in knowing who 
you will be directly helping and how. 
For those, who may not have much 
in the way of past experience, join- 
ing an organization you admire that 
already exists is a great way to get your 
feet wet. Many organizations are also 


. happy to provide a base of support for 


any ideas you may offer up. 

Community leagues, for exam- - 
ple, are always happy to support an 
initiative somebody has, so long as 
that person is willing to spearhead it. 
The challenge is taking the first step of 
joining an organization that can use 
your energy and ideas. Simply sending 
the head of that organization a mes- 
sage expressing interest is often all it 
takes. I have found that simply want- 
ing to help is often half the battle. 
I must stress that even if the organiza- 
tion youre considering joining does 
not do anything directly to help 
combat poverty that does not mean 
that it can’t accommodate that goal in 
the future. Often, these initiatives are 
just one passionate person away from 
being developed. You are that one pas- 
sionate person. 

In Edmonton, we are fortunate 
to have a plethora of organizations 
committed to alleviating the strains of 
poverty. All over the city, there exist 
charities like Good Will, The Mus- 
tard Seed, Bissell Centre, Neighbour 
Centre, and more. These groups run a 
number of programs and are typically 
very flexible in terms of commitment 
required. Volunteering with a friend 
or a group of people is a great way to 
make helping out both impactful and 
fun. 

Beyond any kind of volunteerism 
or monetary contributions, crucial as 


those are, the simplest thing you can 
do to combat poverty and the al- 
ienation it can bring is to reach out to 
those affected by it. We can sometimes 
forget the power of tapping into our 
collective humanity and connecting 
with another person. Empathy is free 
to give and invaluable to receive. By 
inviting those you wouldn't otherwise 
think to connect with into your life 
you are building those people up, you 
are affirming their worth, and you are 
dismantling any alienation they may 
feel. 

Contact Hypothesis is a socio- 
logical theory which holds that when 
different groups or individuals are 
in contact with each other, they will 
gradually build more empathy and un- 
derstanding. It is an intuitive concept 
but one that bears repeating here. The 
crucial caveats to this hypothesis are 
that when different groups and indi- 
viduals are coming together, they must 
have equal status in their interaction 
and they must be working towards the 
same goals, whatever the goals may be. — 
My challenge to you is to seek out 
organizations you want to be a part 
of and offer up your time. If there's 
nothing out there that you feel tackles 
poverty in the way you want, then 
start an initiative within or outside 
of an existing organization, because 
I guarantee that there are people like 
you out there, eager to help. Read arti- 
cles like this one and share them with 
family and friends, expose others to 
all the ways we can overcome poverty, 
ignite them with the same passion you 
have. | 

Our communities present the most 
tangible opportunity for working 
against poverty. If we all work at the 
community level, we will very quickly 
find that our actions aren’t as small as 
we thought, because individual initia- 
tive is what collective change is made 
of. I’ll talk to you next month when we 
take on poverty action at the munici- 
pal level. 


Loving 
Youroself 


( all words have an “0” in them) 
Dedicated to L. 
By Lanky 

So you go on towards who you 
found out about long ago. Go now, go 
on your sojourn of sorrow, to and fro, 
from house to house, your fortune, 
good intentions lost on fools who oh 
“loved you”. Oops, Who “you loved”. 
Go on sort out from ground zero 
your complaint about boys grow- 
ing on you. You know, oddities of 
| fondness oblivious of affection. Now, 
fortunately not your hero or lover — 
anymore, hohoho. Soon you get to 
know to respond “now go asshole”. 
Unceremoniously, “bon voyage boy” 
or “cops for you”. Those boys got 
no boundaries, only yours to cross, 
often crossing you not looking out for 
yourself. Only poor boom, boom boy 
rolls over, no noticeable good conver- 
sations going on. Only you coulda, 
you shoulda, you woulda. Not old 
boy’s mould no more. You moved on. 
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Mould yourself. 

Now you got lots of alone 
time. So how do you go about 
now. Lots o memories. Some 
good, most not so good. Ports- 
mouth, sometime sounded, 
other moments content. Some 


HEALING 


" times questions round, round 


must go, go, go. Got to do love of 
objects of affection. Other peo- 
ple, those known long ago, good 
ones, world so desolate of good 
ones. To locate. So going to focus 
on those loving moi now. Look- 
ing beyond, wordage wounds, 
violence of various calculations. 
Vicarious, noxious vocalizations. 
No more! 

Old boy toy gone, now. Some 
other boy could know your 
hooters. Ciao, macho, macho 
monkey. Now YOU long long 
on prosperity!. No former chaos. 
Boy lessons not to continue. 
Onward, forward you go confidently. 
You got your booty going for you, 
lots more, too. Looking lovely now, 
short, long on your tenaciousness. So 
don’t you go to something you know, 


BY THE CMHA 
'WRITING FOR RECOVERY GRO! 


you know before. Your sorrow over 
from violence. Emotional vordal, 
mortal wounds. Move on exceptional 
person. You're coming into your own 
now. Grow now, don't stop, grow 
now. “Go now”!!! Loving Youroself. 


a 





Invisible City Tours 


Take a guided walk through Edmonton's inner city to see 
where the shelters and organizatons are that serve the 
homeless. You may also see homeless people with 
shelters errected from tarps and shopping carts or just 

sleeping under a blanket. 
Cost: $10 per person or a minimum charge of $40 for fewer 
than four persons. 
Call Linda to arrange a time for your tour. 
780-428-0805 or email Linda at dumontic@hotmail.com 
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The Homeless; 
used, abused, 
and accused. 


By Rodney Graham 

Founding Editor. Street Sheet (Can- 
ada) 
http://www.streetnewsservice.org/ 

I went to a local Tim Hortons in 
the very early morning. I witnessed 
the very mean spirited, two faced staff 
call 911 because a Native man was 
sleeping for two hours. The fire truck 
came and a crew of four men and one 
women came and talked to the man. It 
wasnt very friendly. 

Our tax dollars at work here. 

They treated him like he was a 
criminal and like he was a big prob- 
lem. Remember - he was merely 


THE YEAR IS 1916 


The year is 1916 “One hundred years 
and one years ago.” 
What a difference a century makes! 
Here are some statistics for the Year 
1916: 
The average life expectancy for men 
was 47 years. 
Fuel for cars was sold in drug stores 
only. 
Only 14 percent of the homes had a 
bathtub. 
Only 8 percent of the homes had a 
telephone. 
The maximum speed limit in most 

_ cities was 10 mph. 
The tallest structure in the world was 
the Eiffel Tower. 
The average US wage in 1910 was 22 
cents per hour. 
The average US worker made be- 
tween $200 and $400 per year. 


A competent accountant could expect 


to earn $2000 per year. 

A dentist $2,500 per year. 

A veterinarian between $1,500 and 
$4,000 per year. 

And, a mechanical engineer about 


sleeping. Then he got up after about 
five minutes of being annoyed and 
humiliated. 

He left. | 

One thing that I found interesting 
was they asked him several times if 
he had any warrants. Why the hell are 
firemen asking a citizen if he/she has 
any warrants!? 

Soon after the man left, the cops 
showed up. I went out to listen. The 
first thing I heard, one fireman eagerly 
telling the cops - something about 
warrants... I heard the word ‘warrants’ 
once again and then saw the cops 
head in the direction of the hunted 
Indian. 

I say hunted because that is how 
the poor and needy in our country are 
treated - like animals - to be hunted 
and, if entirely possible, humiliated, 
annoyed, and jailed, like animals. 


$5,000 per year. 
More than 95 percent of all births - 
took place at home 


Ninety percent of all Doctors had NO 


- COLLEGE EDUCATION! 


Instead, they attended so-called 
medical schools, many of which were 
condemned in the press AND the 
government as “substandard.” 


Sugar cost four cents a pound. 
Eggs were fourteen cents a dozen. 
Coffee was fifteen cents a pound. 


Most women only washed their hair 
once a month, 

And, used Borax or egg yolks for 
shampoo. 


Canada passed a law that prohibited 
poor people from entering into the 
country for any reason. 


The Five leading causes of death 
were: 

1. Pneumonia and influenza 

2. Tuberculosis | 

3. Diarrhea 

4, Heart disease 


I notice that the police, and firemen 
don't respond to calls, nor do they 
get calls - from our righteous public - 
about drunk businessmen and college 
students that you will find everywhere 
in the early mornings - pissing on the 
pavement, assaulting people - often 
homeless people - and yes, sleeping in 
chairs at Tim Hortons! 

We live in a sick and twisted, hyp- 
ocritical, two faced, calloused, wicked 
world. On judgement day these two 
faced, self righteous rats will get the 
same treatment from Almighty God. 

Why? Because they kick needy 
people when they are down. They 
persecute when they have the oppor- 
tunity to help - and because the public 
pays them - and trusts them to help 
the less fortunate, naively, and instead 
they abuse the less fortunate citizens 
of our country. 


5. Stroke 


The American flag had 45 stars... 
The population of Las Vegas, Nevada 
was only 30. “ 

Crossword puzzles, canned beer, and 
iced tea hadn't been invented yet. 
There was neither a Mother’s Day nor 
a Father's Day. 

Two out of every 10 adults couldn't 
read or write 

And, only 6 percent of all Americans 
had graduated from high school. 


Marijuana, heroin, and morphine 
were all available over the counter at 
local corner drugstores. 

Back then pharmacists said, “Heroin 
clears the complexion, gives buoyan- 
cy to the mind, regulates the stom- 
ach, bowels, and is, in fact, a perfect 
guardian of health!” 

Eighteen percent of households had _ 
at least one full-time servant or do- 


~ mestic help... 


! 


It is impossible to imagine what it 
may be like in another 100 years. 
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The Merry Merry Month of May 


By Joanne Benger 
In France they say “May, they hear the word “aimer” to love, for all of us it is the month of love. 
There is a bit of confusion over whether it is lucky or unlucky to get married in May. Well, it all depends upon your age. May is 
named for Maia, the ancient patroness of old people so it is a very good month for old people to get married. 
However, June is the proper month for the marriage of young lovers for it is named for Juno, the patroness of youth and the 
protectress of marriage and women, For the young the saying is “Marry in May and you'll rue the day.” 
If you want that May older marriage to be forever after, remember he who would live aye, must eat sage in May. | 
For continued health avoid oysters now for they must only be eaten in months with an “r” . No oysters are to be eaten in 
May, June, July or August. 
You don't want to catch a chill either, so hang onto your winter clothes. The old rule is "Toss not a clout until May is out." 
Baths are out as well. Before central heating, when taking a bath could lead to a chill, the rule was : 
“He who bathes in May will soon be laid in clay, 
“He who baths in June will sing a merry tune.” 
If you don't want to out live all your friends, don’t get over zealous with laundry either for the rule is: “Wash a blanket in 
May, wash a dear one away.’ 
Happy Anniversary to all May brides that were and congratulations to all the old folks taking the plunge this month. 
Happy Mothers’ Day - this year Mothers’ Day is the latest it can be, on May 14. Mother's Day is always the second Sunday 
in May and can occur as early as May 8th or as late as May 14. 
Wear a pink carnation, which has been the official flower for Mother's Day since 1907, wear a white carnation in memory if 
she has passed on. 


Moms timeless wisdom 
1. Little children should be seen and not heard. 
2. Always wear clean underwear in case you get in an accident. 
3. Smile and make pretty. 
4, Clean your plate. Children are starving in Africa. 
5. If you swallow gum it will stay in your stomach for seven fears. 
6. You catch more flies with sugar than with vinegar. 
7. When you cough, sneeze or sniff, always use a ont 
8. Keep your hands, face and thoughts clean. 
9. Mind your p's and qs. 
~ 10. Never take the last cookie or piece of cake or you won't get married. 
11. Dont sit on the table or you'll be married before youre able. 
12. Always do the right thing. Good manners cost nothing. 
13. Help others and others will take care of you. 
14. When you help others, you help yourself. 
15. Treat others as you would like to be treated. 
16. Never gossip, tell lies or cheat. 
17. It's bad luck to put your shoes on the table. 
18. Keep your knees together at all times. 
19. Stand up straight and be proud of who you are. 
20. Always call grown-ups Mr. or Mrs. Don’t use their first names. 
21. Even if you're hungry, if they ask you to stay for supper, say you have eaten already, thanks. 
22. You must never wipe your nose on your sleeve. 





The fourth week in May is Aboriginal Awareness week. Some people think this is a new idea but the word “Aboriginal” was 
being used at the time of confederation. In fact, for a while the founding fathers considered calling Canada “Efisga” an acro- 
nym for the six chief nationalities in Canada at the time - people from England, France, Ireland, Scotland, Germany and the 
Aboriginal people. 
| Instead they used the name Canada that went back to the time of Jacque Cartier's metal when he asked Domagaya where 

they were. Domagaya replied, “’Kanata” meaning village. Cartier thought it was the name of the whole country, and his accent _ 
being what is was, called it Canada. 
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The Errosion of 

Our Childrens’ 
Innocence 

By Maria B. 


To abuse a child in any way is to 
deprive the child of his/her innocence 
and kill every chance for the child to 
have a healthy childhood. Soul murder 
is the perpetration of brutal or subtle 
acts against children that result in their 
emotional bondage to the abuser 

Our children are subjected to 
increasing commercial pressures; the 
T.V has become the children’s babysit- 
ter. And we must not forget the parents 
behaviour is what they model. It is not 
only how they dress, but what they say, 
the programs they watch, their choice 
of drugs, the kind of friends they have, 
etc., etc. 

The education system, through 
sex-education seems to be sexualizing/ 
grooming children as they are teaching 
things that children do not need to know 
until they can comprehend the concept. 
They should ban all forms of marketing 
directed at children up until at least the 
age of seven/eight. 

We also live in an age of seemingly 
ever-mounting anxiety;. When the adult 
world is unable to contain and process 
its own anxieties in a mature way, they 
inevitably get projected onto the chil- 
dren, resulting in countless well-inten- 
tioned but often highly inappropriate 
intrusions into children’s experience that 
leave children’s true needs sl 
stood and neglected. 

I think they have a right not to know 
about the horror of war, except in gen- 

eral terms, until they enter the teenage 


creating children that will start wor- 


years. I think they have a right not 
to know about sexuality inside and 
out. I think they have a right to be 
told only in vague terms about their 
parents’ neuroses, marriages or love 
lives. ; 
Once you open that door into 
the adult world, you see, children 
have a difficult time just being 
children. Childhood innocence has 
been taken from them. 

And what parents are doing is 


rying about adult problems. which 
no child should have to do. 

I’m not sure all adults understand 
this. I remember talking with a friend a 
few years ago,, who let her six year-old 
daughter watch inappropriate movies 
with her largely because she couldn't be 
bothered to put the child to bed. Very 
young children don't have the ability to 
distinguish real life from acting, and that 
kind of material is quite damaging for 
innocent minds. 

We've taken their innocence oe 
them, and now they know too much. 
Maybe that’s a sign that we as the protec- 
tive adults are failing them. 

How important it is for parents | 
to be the ones to lovingly and gently 
teach them about some of the things in 
life that aren't so innocent. ...because 
I believe that can actually be a way of 
preserving their innocence, too, instead 
of letting them find out about sex and 
war from our twisted society. 

How many parents take their young 
children to see Lady Gaga shows? They 
are highly sexualized and she utters 
very profane language and also makes 
a lot of reference to alcohol and drugs. 
Children are like sponges and they take 
everything in. 

We can not change our society but 
as parents it is our obligation to protect 
our children. 


JAM - JUST JESUS AND ME 


Christian Twelve Step Group Using the Bible 


and 12 Steps 


7 p.m. Mondays 


Salvation Army Church -117 Ave. - 95 St. 








If we model ourselves in front of 
them drinking and doing drugs, we | 
are giving them a pass for them to use 
alcohol and drugs. Adults have a choice 
as to whether or not they will participate 
in it. But a young child doesn’t have a 
choice and once they are exposed to it, 
there is no going back. Their innocence 
is compromised. Now I’m a Christian 
so that’s what my standards are based 
on, but in my humble opinion there are 
certain things that should remain sacred 
no matter what anyone’s beliefs are and 
protecting our children’s innocence is 
one of them. 

The world is full of perversion. If you 
allow your child to watch a children’s 
program on TV, you have to be careful 

with the commercials that they might 
show. 

As parents we Hate an obligation 
to protect the age of innocence for the 
world’s children, fotan and for all our 
tomorrows. 

“T think parents often make the 
mistake of making their child their 
confidante. The child is not morally, — 
emotionally or intellectually prepared to 
play that role? 

The child can’t react to adult prob- 
lems properly because children don't 
have the maturity to deal with them, it 
will just create anxiety in them. 


WE MUST RISE ABOVE AND 
BECOME THE KIND OF PARENTS _ 
THAT OUR CHILDREN DESERVE TO: 
HAVE. 
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TILL WE MEEt AGain 


By Angelique Branston 
(in memfory of Clausius and Jorgen) 


As your body lies tattered and broken 
No breath there to be found. 
The earth calls for your body to be returned. 
Everyhing physical that made you who you are will one day go into the soil. 
From dust thou art and to dust thou shalt return. 
A moment of silence 
To remember you, to say goodbye. 
Never again to meet in this world. 
For my time shall come one day as well 
' The grave calls for us all. 
When the ghost has been released 
Is but the beginning of our next journey. 

Where it matters not how much money we have or what kind of dwelling we lived in for all that 

matters only for the time on earth. 

No, nothing but the bonds of love or the shackles of hatred and deceit 
These shackles which we make for ourselves can tie us to the earth stopping us from crossing 
over. 
Wrapping around our bodies and wings, making movement impossible. 
The bonds of love can be used to help sever these shackles. 
They help us cross over. 
These bonds help us shed the things of this world and make it easier for us to fly, 
or if too wounded to be carried by strong armed beings of pure light, to begin our next life. 
Where in ages in the far distant future we may chose another planet to live a mortal life upon, 
but for now it is time to learn and grow and heal. 
As we reconnect with our loved ones once more. 


. 
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Novena to St. 
Clare 


Ask St. Clare for three fa- 
vours, one business, two 
impossible. Say nine Hail 
Marys for nine days whether 
you have faith or not. Pray 
with a candle lit and let it 
burn to the end on the ninth 
day and put this notice in the 

paper. J.B. 


What can you do, 
when someone close to you drinks 
too much? You might be surprised 
what you can learn at an Al-Anon 
meeting. 


Call 1-888-322-6902 
for information about Edmonton (& surrounding areas) 
meetings —___ 
Email 
edmontonalanon@gmail.com 
or visit www.al-anon.ab.ca 


SCOSHOSSHSSHSSSHSSSSSSHSSSSSHSSHSSSSSSSESSESHHEEE 
SOCHPHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHOSSHSHSHSSHSHSHSHSHHSSHSHSHHSSHSHHSSESSEO 
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Constable Murray 


You either like him or you dont 





Story and Photo by John Zapantis 

Millions of television viewers 
once witnessed the horrific police 
brutality that took place, during 
the Ferguson, Missouri police riots. 
Since that mayhem, to this day a 
lot of people think twice before ap- 
proaching a police officer for advice 
or urgent assistance. 

One particular Edmonton Police 
Service (EPS) officer, who dispels 
the myth of police officers being 
aggressive in their approach to 
dealing with civilian complainants, 
is Constable Dan Murray, who cur- 
rently works behind the complaints 
counter at downtown EPS head- 
quarters in Edmonton. 

In an interview with Alberta 
Street News, he elaborated on his 
humble beginnings as an aspiring 
police officer and what encouraged 
him to become one. 

Murray said, “It started back 
when I was in Grade 8. I recall sit- 
ting in a classroom looking out the 
window as a lot of kids did in those 
days. Quite often, wed watch traffic. 
Youd see the police cars driving 
by. I thought, oh, that would be a 
great job driving around. There was 
something about it that struck me. 
Then we had people come in to give 
us not so much lectures, but career 
ideas. We had the RCMP come in 
and give us an idea of what was 
going on with their organization, 
but because I lived at home - I was 
young then - the idea of travelling 
across the country didn't appeal to 
me, but working here with the EPS 
was something different. In those 
days the Chief of Police would 
come out and lecture us.” 


e interesting lectures led by 
a public icon and knowing that 

the only prerequisite was a Grade 

8 education at that time, back in 
1971, encouraged a young Dan 
Murray to prepare for a career with 
the Edmonton Police Service. 

Murray said, “So at any rate, he 
suggested that I stay at school and 
finish Grade 12, which I did and 
after I graduated from grade 12,1 
applied to EPS. In those days they 
were still looking for cadets so I 
got on as a cadet constable. It was a 
full-time job with pension as well. 
So I joined in 1971 as a cadet. There 
was a group of twelve of us cadets 
that eventually went into the same 
class together.” 

Murray's course consisted of a 
12 week police training program, 
including traffic court duty, clerical 
work, learning how to use firearms, 
physical training, self-defence, 
reading up on criminal law and 
utilizing his knowledge for clerical 
work in traffic court. 

After completing his police 
training at age 20, he immediately 
started working the beat with a sen- 
ior police beat officer. The area that 
he was assigned for walking the 
beat was along Edmonton's down- 
town Jasper Avenue from 96 street 
to 95 street. 

The progressive officer showed 
promise for other areas of polic- 
ing, which was soon discovered 
by his work superiors. Murray was 
moved on to more challenging 
assignments, working as an un- 
dercover officer for a year, probing 
and making deals with drug deal- 
ers for future drug stings that he 





fellow officers. Police or undercover 
officers swear a loyalty oath in not 
revealing a lot of their special cases, 
but Constable Murray was consid- 
erate in revealing at least some of 
the more practical procedures of 
undercover work. 

Murray said, “The art of working 
undercover is strictly that - it’s an 
art-form, because you have to take 
on a whole new persona. You know 
your whole mindset has to change, 
because of course you have to be 
able to fit in and do your thing, plus 
you have to be mindful in what 
youre doing, a job in which you 
are working to gather evidence of 
criminal activity. You have to be 
able to put that together for a court 
case. I did undercover work in a 
number of areas and this was one 
of them. You put together your file. 
Then you carry on. You get a num- 
ber of people. Then in the end of 
your operation you arrest all these 
people. You have a big roundup, 
which you do on a regular basis. 
These previous drug busts made 
me feel really good, because now 
you can go out there and identify 
yourself. I caught the bad guy. The » 
bad guy then realizes, oh, he is not 
my buddy anymore.” 

Constable Murray once worked 
as a patrol officer during his early 
20’s with another patrol officer as 
his partner. The two would drive to 
numerous disputes that they suc- 
cessfully resolved. 

One particular incident that 
really stands out from the many 
was when Murray and his partner 
were called to check out the erratic 


behaviour of a woman who was in 
the process of being arrested under 
the Mental Health Act. The wom- 
an’s son called police, explaining 

to them that his mother showed 
signs of going off the deep end and 
suggested she be taken to Alberta 
Hospital for psychiatric help. 

When Constable Murray and his 
partner arrived at the residence, his 
partner made an effort to convince 
the woman that she needed help. 
The woman, who was inches away 
from the face of Murray’s partners, 
suddenly, out of the blue, threw 
a lightning punch straight at his 
partner’s face, knocking him out 
cold. 

The son now concerned about 
his mother’s state of mind, inter- 
vened and convinced his mother 
to go along with the officers, who 
then drove her to Alberta Hospital. 

Murray learned a valuable lesson 
from the whole ordeal that made | 
him more aware of the unpredict- 
able. 

Murray said, “She wasn't ready 
to go anywhere. She made it all in 
one. I'll never forget that- keep _ 
your distance. One of those 
things - never get too close 
to these people, because 
they can turn on you.” 

There are simply too 
many violent situations to 
recall in his 46 years as an 
police officer. Most aren't 
worth reflecting on, for the 
graphics in these stories 
could become very offensive 
to our ASN readers. The in- 
cident involving the woman, 
who knocked out Murray’s 
partner, would go down 
as one of the more lenient 
cases that he’s handled. 

Policing is not always 
cut out in harsh realities. 
There is also the humorous 


side, when officers can have a good 
laugh at thernselves. 

Constable Murray remembers a 
time when he and his partner were 
having a coffee at a local eatery and 
suddenly noticed a Rolls-Royce 
pulled up to park in front of a bus 
stop. Constable Murray ‘decided to 
confront the driver of the vehicle. 
When Murray got up to what he 
thought was the driver's side, he 
noticed a woman seated there and 
immediately asked for her driver's 
documents that included a licence, 
registration and auto insurance. 

The woman. became agitated, 
demanding why her credibility was 
being questioned. 

A few seconds later a man inter- 
vened, correcting officer Murray, 
telling him that he was the owner 
and driver of the vehicle. 

Murray elaborates on what hap- 
pened next, “I realized that this was 
one of those cars that had the steer- 
ing wheel on the right side. Here I 
was looking at the left side. I was 
so embarrassed by that. Youd think 
that being a policeman, you're sup- 
posed to have the powers of obser- 
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vation. I was so embarrassed.” 

In his 46 years, while working as 
a police officer, he has just about 
seen it all. 

He’ taken on many tasks 
throughout his career, while rush- 
ing to break and enters, assaults, 
domestic disputes, fatal car ac- 
cidents, and was even called to 
work with the riot squad helping to 
control rioters during the 1984 and 
1987 Stanley Cup riots. 

Constable Murray would like to 
dispel the myth about how a lot of 
officers are stereotyped as heartless 
cops. Murray said, “It's very dif- 
ficult to respond to these people, 
because they have in their minds 
what they have seen on TV. So 
they say, “OK, cops are like this.’ 
Well you know what? When they 
run into an off duty officer, on an 
off duty basis, they'll see them dif- 
ferently. Either people like you, or 
they don't like you.” 


Below: Constable Dan Murrray 
standing outside the downtown 
police headquarters. 

Photo by john Zapantis 





Edmonton 


As members of City Council, we have a goal to end poverty withing on. 

It’s shared vision of prosperity for all, where every Edmontonian has amequal 

opportunity to live, work, participate and thrive. Ending poverty benefits us all, and we’ve started 
a city-wide conversation about it. Our approaches to ending poverty — even the ways we talk 
about poverty — are evolving. We know there is no one simple solution. We invite you to raise 
your voice, share your opinions and be part of this conversation. Let’s end poverty together. 





www.endpovertyedmonton.ca 
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Michael Walters * 780-496-8132 
michael.walters@edmonton.ca 
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Bryan Anderson « 780-496-8130 
bryan.anderson@edmonton.ca 
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LETTERS 


Mr. Sax submitted the following letter that he sent to the Ford Dealership. 


_ We have not been able to contact any one at the dealership regarding this 


contest. 


Gateway Blvd, 51 Avenue 


‘Edmonton, Alberta 


February 6, 1917 


Dear Sir or Madame: 

I am writing in order to obtain some justice or fairness in a contest I was 
involved in in June of 2016 at the local dealership, specifically Koch Ford, 
who conducted a contest which I happened to win. The contest was fair and 
legal and I was declared a winner. 

My prize was a new Ford Focus. When I went to claim the prize the man- 
ager said that I didn’t have enough income to claim the prize. My income is 
personal and has no bearing on whether or not I can collect my prize. They 
gave no other reason for why I could not claim my prize, just Behe to. 
honour the contest, which I had won. 

I am an older gentleman. When I won the prize I was very elated. Noth- 
ing like this has ever happened to me but it was spoiled by the dealership. 
Can you help me in my dealing with this company. 


Sincerely, 
L.G. Sax 


Edmonton City Centre Church Corpora 
By Pedro Schultz | 
Edmonton City Centre Church Corporation ( E4C) was started 
by four churches: Augustan, Lutheran All Saints. McDougal United : 
and Christ Church in St. Joseph in 1970. It is a not for Prony coreg : 
ration with charitable status. } 
E4C manages Kids in the Hall at City Halland helpsfundthe 
Women’s’ Emergency Accommodation Centre. : 
Their Crossroads Outreach Van goes out four nights a week : 
from 8:30 - 12:30 at night, and 8 pm - 2 a.m. Saturdays with a nee- | 
dle exchange, food and clothes. E4C has 200 full time and 120 part — 
time staff. Volunteers put in 1,000 hours per year. It invested 20 : 
million dollars last year, including 70 units of affordable housing. 
They fund 20 programs for early learning. The Head Start Program : 
prepares 250 kids in kindergarten. : 
EAC provides lunch to 2100 students, and snacks to 6,750 kids, 
It rents out 70 units and 57 bachelor suits. It invested over 20 mil- 
lion dollars last year in its many programs. — 
They have benefited thousands of homeless people and chil- 
dren. Barb Spencer is the person heading it up. 


SHOKRHHSHHSHHSHSHOHSHOHSHSHHSHSHHHHHSHHHHHHSHHHHHEHHHSHHHHHEHSHEHHH8E8EH8EE88ES 


THE VIEWS PRESENTED ARE THOSE OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 
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Early childhood development: Brains and relationships 


By Timothy Wild 

The.Fraser Institute recently 
released their annual Report Card on 
Alberta Elementary Schools. Essen- 
tially, the document provides a school 
by school comparison on how well 
our province's elementary students 
performed in standardized achieve- 
ment exams. And it appears that the 
results were not overwhelming. There 
_ have been only slight improvements 
in most subjects, together with an 
actual decrease in science achieve- 


ment scores. As noted in the Calgary | 


Herald “Crowded classrooms, limited 
resources and inconsistent supports 
in the early grades are contributing to 
mediocre results and little improve- 
ment in Alberta's elementary schools 
parents say.” 
Obviously, however, this is a prov- 
ince wide comparison and aggrega- 
tion, and some schools do better than 
others. Glancing at the table, oddly 
enough, private schools seem to do 
considerably better than state schools 
_in lower income neighbourhoods. 
. Perhaps they have more resources 
to support the individual learners? 
Maybe there are fewer children with 
disabilities in the school? Might there 
be fewer students who are English 
Language Learners? Do parents have 
more disposable time to be involved 
in the school itself and outside in 
terms of informal learning? Yes. It 
really comes down to the unfortunate 
sway of economics. Do the working 
class have the same resources to offer 
additional support? Not always. And 
sometimes this lack of both equality 
_ and equity matters. 

Related to that, I was reading an 
interesting article of the impact of 
poverty on brain development, “The 
effects of poverty on childhood brain 
_ development: the mediating effect of 
caregiving and stressful life events” 
by Doctor Joan Luby et al. The 
researchers suggested “that exposure 
to poverty during early childhood i is 
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pal and amygdala volumes measured 
at school age / early adolescence” I 
can't pretend that I even come close 
understanding the science behind it, 
(or even all of the quote), but there is a 
significant body of scientific evidence 
that childhood poverty can limit the 
futureopportunities for our young 
people. | 

However, this is not inevitable and 
the article did suggest some potential 
foils to the impact of economic pov- 
erty, and this was largely centred in the 
role of relationship, and grounded in 
nurturing and supportive connections. 
We are well aware of the importance of 
connectivity to collective and individ- 
ual well-being, and the article argues 
for the “importance of high quality 
early childhood caregiving, a task that 
can be achieved through parenting ed- 
ucation and support as well as through 
preschool programs that provide high 
quality supplementary caregiving 
and safe haven to vulnerable young 
children.” For this to actually happen, 
though, there needs to be some level 
of sustainable state programmatic and 
financial support. 

The average weekly wage rate 
in Calgary is $1162. But this is, of 
course, once again, an average and 
there are many members of the work- 
ing class surviving below this amount. 
For example, a person working full- 
time at one job (a rare breed) on mini- 
mum wage would make about $450 a 
week. And the monthly rates for both 
AISH and social assistance fall well be- 
hind that weekly average. That being 
the case, I believe we have to develop 


responses to counter the shortcom- 


ings of capitalist modes of economic 
distribution. It is essential that state 
resources be placed into supporting 
people on the margins, and ensuring 
that appropriate childhood supports 
are a social right of citizenship as op- 
posed to an option for purchase by 
some well-heeled consumers. 

From a policy perspective, I 


even more support for the creation of 
quality, universal, affordable and de- 
velopmentally appropriate childcare. 
Such a system would provide greater 
options for lower income Albertans, 
and would be of benefit to all. Sure, 
it would cost money but it would be a 
worthwhile preventative investment. 
When it comes to the funding of social 
programs we are overly cautious, but 
it is, in the long run, well worth it in 
terms of a social return on investment. 
It makes sense economically. Money 
aside, though, it is also the right thing 
to do as it promotes inclusion and 
opportunities for all Albertans. Our 
government's tactical response of $25 
childcare is certainly a step in the right 
direction. It must be commended. But 
it is not enough. 

Anyway, moving from science to 
art, I have always thought that one of 
the saddest, yet most poignant, songs 


_ in the world is “In the ghetto” by Elvis 


Presley. I was a young boy when I 


» first heard it played on a greatest hits 


album that my parents had. It gripped 
me.. The song was just so bleak and 
raw in demonstrating the lack of op- 
portunity and its implications for peo- 
ple with structurally limited options. 

It haunts me today, and I still listen to 
the song on a regular basis. Obviously, 
for the most part, things are not as bad 
in Alberta in 2017 as in Chicago in the 
1960s. But there are still some people 
and groups who face significantly 
greater barriers to full inclusion and 
growth. Science is telling us about the 
impact of poverty. It shrinks things. It 
limits growth. It thwarts potential. It 
stops dreams. However, transforma- 
tive public policy can provide ways to 
counter the above and promote a more 
just, inclusive and humane Alberta. 
Quality, universal, affordable and de- 
velopmentally appropriate childcare is 
a necessary step for that to happen. It 
needs to be delivered in concert with 

a variety of other policy instruments, 


but it is foundational. As Elvis sang 
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A Son’s Last Gift by Sharon Austin 





I have always loved daffodils. 
Their bright golden faces promise 
sunshine and warm days after the 
grey days of winter. Sometimes when 
I look at my big daffodil patch glow- 
ing in the sunshine I am reminded 
of a young man named Andrew. He’ 
couldn't afford to buy his mother roses 


so he would pick her big bouquets of — 


daffodils and she would be so happy. 

I first met Andrew many years ago 
when I was young and worked part 
time at an orphanage doing after- 
school lessons with about twenty 
children. He was ten years old with 
curly blonde hair, blue eyes and an 
ever present smile. Andrew and three 
of his siblings had all been placed in 
the orphanage but they were not up 
for adoption as his mother had not 
signed them over. He told me often 
that his mother would be coming back 
for them but she never did, not even 
to visit. 

Andrew was a real animal lover 
like myself and he showed me the 
rabbits and guinea pigs that he kept 
in a small hutch on the orphanage 
grounds. My husband and I lived on 
an acreage with dogs, cats, chickens, 
ducks, and a pony and Andrew was 
eager to see them all. Before long, 

I was bringing him home for visits 
and sometimes for the weekend and 


teenager, his enthu- 
siasm, spontaneity 
and funny antics 
always reminded me 
of a big kid. Once he 
brought a big garter 
snake into the house. 
to show my young 
son and the snake 
got away. What a 
time we had trying 
to find that poor 
creature! Another 
time at a family par- 
ty, the grandmother 
had bought sixteen 
chocolate bars, one for each guest. 


_ Andrew came along and grabbed five 


but she saw him and questioned what 
he was doing. Sheepishly, he put them 
back but he explained, “At the orphan- 
age you've got to grab fast or you 

end up with nothing” After Andrew 
graduated he moved out west to find 


~ work like so many other strong, hard- 


working young Eastern men. 

A few years later an old beat up car 
drove in the yard and there was An- 
drew with a plump, grey-haired older 
woman. “This is my mom, Edna,” he 
said proudly. “I got in contact with my 
mom, and I’ve come home to take care 
of her.” 

Between Edna’ disability pension 
and Andrew’s low paying job they 
were able to get by. Edna loved to go 
for drives in the country and every 
few weeks they would come by, blar- 
ing the country music that she loved 
and licking tall ice cream cones from 
the nearby Pumpkin Patch Market. 
One day they came with a small 
brown dog named CoCo that Andrew 
had given her. How she loved that lit- 
tle dog that was always in her lap or at 
her feet. Andrew and his mom would 
chant “Dance, CoCo, dance,” and the 
little dog would rise up on its back feet 
and dance and twirl. Over the next 
few vears. Andrew seemed oblivious 





“talked about the road trips they would 


take, but she had traded her cane for 
a walker and her breathing was much 
worse. It was as though he was trying 
to make up for all the years they had 
been apart. 

One day, an outspoken, nosey 
neighbour happened over and ap- 
proached Andrew where he was 
sketching some ducks in the yard. 
“You shouldn't have anything to do 
with that woman,’ she sneered. “She 
abandoned you when you were a 
child, you should be so angry.’ 

Andrew stared at her with blue 
guileless eyes. “Mom was sick and . 
couldn't take care of us,’ he said. “I 
had a good life, besides that was a long 
time ago and Mom needs me now,’ 

He turned back to his drawing in 
dismissal. That was one of the things I 
admired about Andrew, he was one of 
those rare people who lived in the mo- 
ment, never whining about the past 
or worrying about the future. He held 
no bitterness or anger over the things 
he could not change. 

A few months later Andrew's — 
mom passed away. His older brother 
Melvin came down from Montreal 
and took charge of the funeral but the 
other siblings did not attend. He had 
become a successful business man and 
an artist and brought pictures of all 
the paintings he had sold. As Melvin 
told everyone his rags to riches story, 
Andrew sat by the coffin too broken 
to speak. Sensing my presence he 
turned. “I wish I could have bought 
mom flowers like that,’ he said eyeing 
the huge casket wreath of roses and - 
lilies that Melvin had bought. A huge 
white ribbon was emblazoned with 
“Mother” in gold. 

“Flowers are for the living,” I said 
softly. “Remember how she loved 
those daffodils. You were there for — 


‘her when she needed you. That's what 


counts.” 
Continued on page 5 


Rebel’s 
Relative 


Rodney Graham 
Freelancer. . 
www.rodney-graham.magix.net 

I’ve always loved dogs. When 
I was in my 20s I was working - 
on a slash and burn up north of 
Prince George. I had a dog - his 
name was Rebel. I had him for 
just a year or more. He was very 
young - a border collie - Got him 
from the pound. He would come 
out and run around on the block 
every day and at night sleep 
outside in our camp. Everyone 
loved him.. some people even 
asked if they could buy him. No 
chance of that!! He would run 
off into the bush while we toiled 
away in the bush. 

Don't know where he went. 
But one thing I always remem- 
ber is the look on his face when 
he returned in the evening. He 
had a glow in his eyes.. they 
sparkled. He smiled. You don't 
see that with dogs in cities that 
are kept locked up in a small 
yard. Their eyes are dull. I feel so 
sorry for them when I see them. 
Interestingly, if I had been trav- 


A Son’s Last Gift 


Continued from page 4 


It wasn't too long before CoCo, 


who was an old dog by this time, 
passed away, too, and Andrew with 
his usual flare held a wake for him. . 
CoCo was laid out in a box with a 
blue blanket and lighted candles all 
around so friends could say their last 
goodbyes. 


It was well past midnight when 


there was a knock on the door. There 
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elling when I came to the door 


- the dogs were a lot more friendly 


than if I went to someone’s door 
and I had just been stuck in 
Winnipeg. Dogs can sense free- 
dom. If I had been travelling the 
dog would be lively and smelling 
me like crazy. Anyway.. To get 
back to the story.. one day Rebel 
never returned. I camped on the 
block for a week. We even went 
looking for him for two weeks. 
But I got work nearby and 
looked for him on my days off. 

I had to go on to other work. 
But I came back - from time to 
time, since I worked all over the 
north in B.C. that summer. I 
never saw him again. A couple 
of years later a friend of mine 
who worked for the M.O.F. told 
me something very interesting.. 
He said that many people in the 
area where he went missing had 
claimed to have seen a black and 
white border collie - A young 
black and white border collie - 
running with a pack of wolves. 
Over the years the dog - (My 
dog) was spotted near Fraser 
Lake and north of it. 

- The local paper, I think it was 


called the Prince George Citizen, 


wrote an article about it. The 
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title of the article was simply, 
Rebel Dog. 

One summer, many years 
ago now, I was on my way from 
Prince Rupert, B.C. - just east 
of Prince Rupert. I had been 
writing a series of articles and 


traveling at the time. I saw a wolf 


walking off the tracks and into 
the brush.. She stopped. Looked 
as if she knew me or something. 
It was a young wolf. The wolf 
stared I me and [ at it for some 
time - I had to leave because the 
train was leaving. She walked 
out onto the tracks and sat star- 
ing, then disappeared in the 
distance and fading light... 
Most wolves are greyish, 
greyish brown, or are either 
all black or all white, grizzled, 
brownish. But this one had an 
unusual black and white to it, It 
was black and white, I thought, 
unless it was just the light.. I 
think it was a relative of Rebel. 
I often imagine - If I had called 
it - maybe it would have come 
with me. I'll never know. But it’s 


better off anyhow, that the wolf 


didn’t come into the world of 
my species. I hope someday to 
return to hers. 


snowflakes. “I did a good thing 
tonight; he said. “I went to Mom's 
grave and I dug down a few feet and 
lay CoCo to rest with mom.’ 

I shivered as I pictured the scene; a 
huge man in a long coat digging in the 
quiet, country graveyard as the snow 
’ fell softly, illuminated by the dull glow 

of the headlights. “I knew I had done 
the right thing,” Andrew continued, 
“because when I got back to the car 
Mom's favourite song was playing, 
“He Stopped Loving Her Today”. 


been happy. 
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Becoming Canadian 





By Joanne Benger 


My Grandparents were il- 
literate Ukrainian peasants who 
came to Canada for that ten dollar 
homestead in 1905. Their children 
were expected to fit in and become 
good English Canadians. Names 
were anglicized and children were 
punished if they spoke Ukrainian 
in the school yard. 

Mom was smart and read well 
but she dropped out of school 
because she was teased. Luckily 
there was a shortage of women and 
Dad married her two weeks after 
they met. They had four children 
— my brother, me and two younger 
sisters. My brother was smart and 
read well but dropped out of school 
because of teasing. 

Mom loved us and raised us as 
she had been raised. I was a happy 
little farm girl, well fed, loved, and 
warm in the clothes Mom made. In 
Grade One, I read well. 

Then in Grade Two, Mrs. Lloyd 
came and made me aware that I 
was dirty and stinky and dressed 
* wrong. She said I had to have a 
bath once a week and to wash my 
hair every two weeks. 

She said, “You are big bapuel 
to carry in half a pail of water at a 


from the Eaton's catalogue and I 
wore them to school, then changed 
into home clothes to keep them 
clean. I ironed my clothes before 
school and I had to wrap my sand- 
wiches in wax paper, not newspa- 
per. 

I was very happy in Grade ‘Three. 
Then in Grade Four, my sister 
started to school She stood on the 
steps dressed funny with snots run- 
ning down her face. ° 

Children looked at her and 
talked and I realized if she was 
teased, I would be teased. I had to 
make her be clean and wear cata- 
logue clothes, too. Soon I realized 
that wasn't enough. I even had to 
make sure Mom and my baby sister 
were clean and dressed right when 
they came to school for parents’ 
day and concerts. Children were 
teased if they families looked 
funny. | 

That's when the morning fights 
began. Mom would say, “She would 
be the best dressed girl in school 
if you let her wear all her clothes” 
and my sister would howl as I 
made her wear catalogue clothes 
and checked her lunch. 

Mom hated me. She said I had 
become just like the girls who 
teased her. She sabotaged me. 
Once I came home from school 
and she said, “I bet they didn't? 


_ think you were so smart with your 


slip hanging out.’ Actually it was 
OK. I was walking to school with 
my friend Brigitta when she said, 
“You're slipping.” We found a safety 
pin and fixed it. I don’t know if she 
noticed that the elastic had been 
cut. 

My toys were broken. My clothes 


to hide my things because I never 
knew what my mother and sisters 
would do next. 

I loved school My teachers 
and friends were my family and I 
shared my friends’ mothers. When 
I won a Grade Nine scholarship I 
spent it on dental work which is 
why I still have my own teeth. At 
17 I went to university with my 
friends. I was the first member of 
our extended family to get edu- 
cated. 

Oddly, Mom and my sisters 
had changed, too. Even after I left 
home mom continued to dress like 
my friends’ mothers and my sisters 
had their teeth filled and went to 
university. My brother got adult 
education but it was too late to save 
his teeth. He has dentures. | 

Mom and I became close. One 
day she said,, “I feel guilty because 
you had so little and the girls had 
so much. I said, “I had enough? I 
was with her when she died and 
the nurse said, “You're mother 
was very proud that she believed - 
in education and you all became 
teachers.” | 

My school friends and I are still 
close, but not my sisters. When 
Moms will was being settled, my 
sister said I couldn't have the house 
because I hollered at Mom. The 
youngest sister got the house and 


sold it to strangers. 


No matter. I have a wonder- 
ful life. Thank you. Thank you, 


- Canada, for encouraging illiter- 


ate Ukrainian peasants to become 
homesteaders. Grandmother spon- 


- gored all the relatives, who would 


come to become Canadian, but 
those who remained behind either 





From 
Fay Selvan, 
INSP Chair 
and Chief 
Executive 
Big Life 
Group 

(Big Issue 
North): 
Manchester 


Thank you for all the messages of 
support this week. It is hard to see the 
human cost of our world conflicts on 
the television or social media. When 
they come to our home towns it is 
truly shocking. 

There were many tears. 
Manchester suffered another 
bomb in recent memory - in 1996 the 

IRA blew up a shopping centre. That 
time though, the target was property. 

Warnings were given to minimise 
human casualties. This time, the aim 
was to maximise injury to people. To 
maim and kill children 
and parents having fun 
together. 

I remember taking 
_ my daughter to her first 
concert. It was almost 
a rite of passage. Some- . 
thing to be celebrated 
on the road to adult- 
hood. Now some of the 
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adulthood. Many 
will remember their 
first concert as a hor- 
rific act of terror. . 

After the IRA 
bomb the city got 
lots of investment - it 
brought about big 
improvements after a 
time of decline. 

This time, we will Aa to bank our 
memories of heroism, community and 
love that filled the city after Monday’s 
tragic event. 

The homeless man who cradled 
a dying woman, the taxi drivers who 
offered free rides home, the city centre 
residents who offered up beds, food 
and shelter for people who couldnt get 


home, the thousands of people who 


shared K#MCR as an act of solidarity 
and of course our amazing emergency 
services. 

One of our staff who was at the 
concert with her teenage children (be- 
cause they didn't want to go alone), is 
now recovering from an operation to 
remove a bolt lodged in her neck just 
one mm away from her carotid artery. 
The surgeon said she was very lucky... 

Of course we are lucky. We are 
lucky that this is a rare event. We are 
lucky that we have a fabulous National 
Health Service and emergency servic- 
es. We are lucky to live in the wonder- 
ful diverse city of Manchester. 

We will try and remember this 
when we mourn the people who have 
died and support our friends and col- 
leagues who have lost people or are 
helping them recover. 

We must never lose the unique- 


Invisible City Tours 
Take a guided walk through Edmonton’s inner city to see 
where the shelters and organizatons are that serve the 
_ homeless. You may also see homeless people with 
shelters errected from tarps and shopping carts or just 


sleeping under a blanket. 


Cost: $10 per person or a minimum charge of $40 for fewer 


than four persons. 


Call Linda to arrange a time for your tour. 
780-428-0805 or email Linda at dumontlc@hotmail.com 
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International 
Network of 
Street Papers 


ness of Manchester with its many 
communities, faiths, and cultures, 
living together. One small handful 
of misguided people who think that 
blowing up children will help them 
achieve their aims - will not make us 
lose our wonderful cosmopolitan city. 
As organisations in the business of 
changing lives, we all know about the 
inequality, injustice and cruelty of the 
world. We have a duty to show anoth- 
er way of bringing about change. One 
that doesn’t involve blowing people up. 
I hope many of you will be coming 
to celebrate our city with us in August 
at the INSP Summit. I am sure our city 
will give you the warm welcome it is 
known for. 


As events unfolded this week we 
paused our work on the summit and 
decided we would not close registra- 
tion as originally planned. The INSP 
team will be in touch early next week 
with more information. 

Let us show how great it is, and 
stand together. 


Fay Selvan 
INSP Chair 


Editors Note 
This year the International Net- 
work of Street Newspapers confer- 
ence will be held in Manchester, 
U.K. from August 21 to 26. 
Alberta Street News writer Joanne 
Benger and Alberta Street News 
editor Linda Dumont are planning — 
on attending the conferece that 
is being hosted by the Big Issue 
North. the street paper in 
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Life between the 
~ Cracks 





By Sharon Spencer 

The first thing I noticed about 
Donna is her beautiful strawberry 
blonde hair. Secondly it was her 
willingness to help. She and her 
partner help me at the House of 
Refuge at 10548-96 Street. We 
are open from 5:30 to 9:00 every 
evening. I minister to the homeless 
there on Wednesday evenings. 

I was wondering how I would 
do the chores required of me 
because of mobility issues and 
then Linda told me she had asked 
Donna and Melvin to help me out. 
They have been faithfully there 


Cataract operation a 


Success 
By John Zapantis 
Recently on April 3rd and April 7th 
of 2017, I had eye cataract surgeries _ 
performed in both eyes by Dr. Ross | 
Harris, an ophthalmologist of the _ 
_ Harris Eye Clinic in Sherwood Park. 
The operations took place at the 
Lamont Health Care Centre in La- 
_ mont, Alberta. 
My vision prior to this operation 
was assessed by the Capilano Eye 
Centre's Dr. Ken Carlson, who con- 





to help me ever since. They are a 
blessing to me and others. 

After we got to know each 
other we began to talking and 
wouldn't you know it she has the 
same food allergies as me. She is'a 
celiac (gluten intolerance) diabetic 
with lactose intolerance -crip- 
pling food allergies that do serious 
damage to your body if you do not 
follow a careful diet. One touch of 
wheat products or dairy or sugar 
can send you into a world of pain 
for days and has very serious con- 
sequence to your organs. It could 
shut down your intestinal track 
and shorten your life. So far there 
is no real cure other than diet, I 
knew a man who didn't know he 
had celiac disease until he was 
forty and by then he was so sick 
that he had to eat through a feed- 
ing tube for the rest of his life. | 

I can sympathize with Donna 
because I have the same allergies 
as she does. I am a senior and I 
can tell you that a lot of my money 
goes into buying and cooking for 
my special diet. Because I didn't 
know I had food allergies till late in 
life, many sickness and disorders 
came upon me. Even with some of 
the right resources it’s very chal- 


After the surgery was completed 
along with the accurate installation of 
an intraocular lens for each eye, my 
vision was enhanced to a perfect 
20/20. 

I can see clearly again, thanks to”. 
the following people who made this 
all possible, Capilano Eye Centre 
optometrist Dr. Ken Carlson for the 
eye examination and for referring 
me to Dr. Harris for that successful 
cataract surgery. 

Then Id like to thank Dr. Harris 


and his friendly crew in the operat- 


ing room for the humor and laughter, 


lenging. 

To live below the poverty line 
and rely on the soup kitchens to 
feed you is a disaster if you have 
food allergies. Don't get me wrong, 
they do a great job of feeding 
hundreds of men women and chil- 
dren and the low income people 
of Edmonton are very grateful for 
these services. But if you need a 
gluten free diet, you might just 
end up with nothing you can eat 
but a small salad that wont fill you 
or meet your nutritional needs, 
so most time you go without or if 
you are hungry enough, starva- 
tion wins out, and you give in and 
eat inappropriately. Sometimes 
you just want something tasty so 
you eat wheat or other things and 
suffer the pain and consequences 
on your organs. It’s a real catch 22 
situation. 

The House Refuge doesn't have 
the resources to provide gluten 
free options, but we would like to. 
If you would like to assist Donna 
and others like her please contact 
Linda at 780 975-3903. We could 
use gluten free products like bread 
and macaroni. Money and vouch- 
ers would help meet this very basic 
need as well, 


medicine, in assuring me a safe re- 
turn for my new vision! 

Last but not least, the love of my 
life, Theresa Walsh Cooke, acted as a 
sideline consultant.She once had 
a cataract operation, and assured 
me from her previous experience 


_ that cataract operations only take 


eight minutes with no pain involved. _ 
I thank this angel for her support — 
and again, all those involved inthe 


_ process that allows me now to see the 


picture more clearly! 





HEALING 


BY THE CMHA 
WRITING FOR RECOVERY GRO 





by Lisa Anderson 

blades carve through a sheath of 
ice 

flash of orange and blue 

hungry for a silver cup 


Anodyne 
By Ky Perraun 
Step outside 
There is a world 

going on. 
in danger here 
of panic. 


You are not - 
Defy adrenaline. 


SOCSSSHSHHSSSSHOSSSHSHSEOSSSHSHEHSHSSSCSOHSESOSSHSHeCCSSECHSHSSCHSHFeeeeseenvneeeceeeaeeeoeooeoeoceoeooecooeooeoeeoeeeeeee 


Dishes 
By Lanky 


One dish at a time, that’s how I get them done. 

* One dish at a time, it doesn't matter which one. 

* One dish at a time, even though its not much fun. 
One dish at a time, before I know it, there’s none. 


Snapshot 


By Lisa Anderson 


Snapshot 


On our way to Florida we went 


to the 
Gater Land zoo 
My dad said that it was 
something we had to do 


Wooden buildings on pillars 
above a swamp 
They strung a raw chicken 
on a cable 
Within seconds leapt a gator 
with huge jaws 
He deficiently ate her 


When we got to Florida 
We stayed at an inn 
it was so hot 
I could squish my 
Cabbage Patch Kid’s head in. 


Snapshot 
Again, in Florida 
the world’s tallest Christmas Tree 
all lit up. It was something to see 


Snapshot 
We went to the White house 
where my 6 foot 240 pound 
dad set off the alarm 
guards swarmed him 
it was his keys. 
He meant no harm. 
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Snapshot 
We went to Arlington Cemetery 

where we saw JFKs 
eternal flame 
row upon row 

the headstones laid 

to honour the dead soldiers 
that were so brave 


Snapshot 
We went to the Smithsonian 
and saw really neat things 
like part of the space shuttle, 
astronaut suits 
and many other 
historical things. 


Snapshot 
On one of our last vacations 
we drove from home 
to Antiguinish 
where my sister and I went 
to camp 
On our way home we experienced 
the Highland Games 
caber tossers, and 
. Highland dancers 
and listened to the beauty of the 
bagpipes. 


Many snapshots taken 
many memorable places 
many trips along the way 

Many experiences had. 


One dish at a time, that’s how I get them done. _ 
One dish at a time, as I use this song and rhyme. 


One dish at a time, whatever's on top is just fine. 
One dish at a time, doesn't matter which one. 


One dish at a time, just sing and have some fun. 
One dish at a time, before I know it, there’s none. 


POCO COCO CSCO O SOE OCEOESOREOO®S 
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How We Can Create Change: ) 


Municipalities 


By: Sam Goertz 

After exploring community level 
opportunities for eliminating poverty, 
we move on to the municipal level. 

In this article, I will outline some of 
what is already being done on pov- 
erty and homelessness in Alberta and 
explore what can be done further. 
For our purposes, poverty in Canada 
is broadly defined as those with after- 
tax income below 50% of the national 
median income (this is known as the 
Low Income Cut-Off or LICO) which 
is then adjusted based on family in- 
come/size. This broad definition pro- 
vides a good starting point but does 
not get the whole picture. Viewed ho- 
listically, poverty also includes a lack 
of access to education and culturally 
accepted work, social disconnected- 
ness, and homelessness. 
EndPovertyEdmonton is an ini- 
tiative that was formed in 2014 out of 
‘the Mayor's Task Force to Eliminate 
Poverty, co-chaired by Mayor Ive- 
son and Bishop Jane Alexander. The 
initiative is incredibly impressive in 
its ambitions, but it does not let the 
size of the challenge be discourag- __ 
ing. Bishop Alexander said this about 
the initiative: “I don't think it’s going 
to be easy but we actually believe 
it's possible — what might we bring 
to the table to make it work? It’s a 
fantastically courageous conversation 
to be having.” 

The goal of EndPovertyEdmonton 
is right there in its name, it seeks to - 
make Edmonton poverty-free within 
a generation. To do this it set out 28 
priorities that rest on 6 key “game 


changers”: 1. Eliminate racism, 2. Liv- - 


able incomes, 3. Affordable housing, 
4, Accessible and affordable transit, 
5. Affordable and quality child care, 
6. Access to mental health services. 
Further details of the strategy can be 


big city 
is cer- 
tainly not 
staying 
mum on 
poverty. 
Enough For All is the Calgary initia- 
tive that seeks to alleviate the strains 
of poverty. The Enough For All 
strategy was released in 2013 after 
“15,000 hours of consultation” ac- 
cording to the organization's website. 
Per their research, 1 in.10 Calgarians 
live in poverty while a staggering 1 in 
2 worry about not being able to save 
enough money for the future. . 

Enough For All has a comprehen- 
sive strategy akin to EndPovertyEd- 
montonss which is also available on 
its website (www.enoughforall.ca). 
Among its key, quantifiable goals are: 
to have 95% of Calgarians at or above 
current LICO rates by 2023, to have 
90% of Calgarians at 125% of the 
LICO rate or higher by 2023, and to 
establish poverty reduction as a high 
priority among Calgarians by 2018. 
Having measurable goals, as both 
initiatives do is absolutely essential 
to a credible poverty action plan, 
Municipalities benefit greatly by not 
being prone to partisanship (at least 
in Alberta) and instead is tied more 
to a pragmatic idealism that is devoid 
of party politicking. 

These large-scale strategies are 
certainly not the only things Munici- 
pal bodies can do, however, and while 
they are the headline makers, it’s 
important to note the smaller-scale 
policies too. Low-income recreation 
passes are not sexy, but they are inval- 
uable to those who qualify for them. 


Poverty is not just a material problem | 


but a socio-cultural one as well. 
Recreation is not an obvious place 
to start when looking at poverty alle- 
viation but upon deeper examination 
its importance is felt. Recreation is 
most often a social endeavour, it ties 
us to our communities and to each 
other. Furthermore, recreation is an 


fun. If we are to tackle poverty in a 
holistic/realistic way we have to look 
beyond merely the material side and 
on to the socio-cultural side as well. 
Low income passes and free public 
amenities are a great place to start. 
Low income bus passes are an- 
other way that cities alleviate poverty. 
Transportation issues are damning | 
in that they can become a vicious 
cycle. Transportation is expensive, 
but without it job opportunities are 
restricted, and if those are restricted 


then less money is available for trans- 


portation, and on it goes. That is only 
one issue with poverty and transpor- 
tation. By offering bus passes at lower 
costs, we are empowering people with 
the ability to expand their horizons 
when looking for job opportunities or 
recreation. 

So how can we work with our 
municipal leaders and as municipal 
leaders to eliminate poverty? One of 
the most important and conveniently 


the easiest way we can make a differ- 


ence is with our vote. We are lucky in 
Canada in that our municipal elec- © 
tions follow a uniform schedule. In 
Alberta, all municipalities will have 
the opportunity to exercise their vote 
on October 16th, 2017. In municipal 
elections, turnout is low, even though 
the effects of the election are the most 
immediate of any level of govern- 
ment. This presents a golden oppor- 
tunity to make a difference with your 
vote. Further, campaigns are always 
looking for more volunteers and sup- 
port, and doing these things is just a. 
few emails or phone calls away. 
Municipal leaders are often consid- 
ered to be the most accountable of 
any level of government because of 
their independence and proximity to 


‘community issues. Furthermore, as 


someone who has worked for a City 
Councillor before, I can tell you that 
your messages are received loud and 
clear. City Councillors get the least 
amount of communication from con- 
stituents (versus other elected offi- 
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Barbecue Days 


By Joanne Benger 


1. No one remembered to bring the matches. 

2. The drinks are warm and the ice has melted. 

3. There are more ants than food. 

4. The meat is burnt on the outside and raw on the inside. 
5. The jellied salad has lost its gel. 

6. Nobody knows the heartiest eater. 
7. The picnic table bench is hot as fire. You sit and leap up. 

_ 8. Everyone’s fingers are sticky and the napkins have vanished. 
9. Smoke keeps blowing at you no matter where you stand. 
10. The marshmallows catch on fire. ; 

11. The wind has blown dust and leaves into all the salads. 
12. There is something swimming in the bow] of mustard. 
13. Some one is always allergic to the bug spray. 

14. The coals are never ready so we finally eat the meat by the light of the citronella candle. 
15. It rains without warning just before we hear of the tornado watch. 

16. There’s always a dog just waiting to grab anything edible. 

17. The kickball ends up on the table, knocking over drinks and salads. 

18. A big black bird flies down to steal food from the table. 

19. Suddenly everyone is looking up the symptoms of sun stroke. 

20. The sounds of the siren keep coming closer. 

21. The car won't start because the battery ran down while we listened to weather alerts. 


We're All in tune with June 


By Joanne Benger 





It’s June when we celebrate the men in our lives 

June is D-Day when we honor the fallen who went to war. 

June is Father’s day. Father's Day is always the third Sunday in June and it can occur as early as June 15 or as late as June 21. It 
ae been celebrate since 1909 but it only got legal recognition in the U.S. in 1972. 


June 27 is Happy Birthday i in honour of Mildred J. Mill who wrote Happy birthday to you. 
In 1959, at stag parties, which peavey occur in June, the same tune is used for Happy Bridegroom to you. 


There used to be a Farmers’ Day as wel in June, but times have changed and it is rarely celebrated anymore. Still, Happy Farm- 
ers’ Day to any of you who still farm in some form. 


June 30th is the last Friday in June and everyone knows that makes it the happiest day of the year - Be /happy! 


; 1 
POCHOOHSHSHSHOHSHSSHSHSHSHHSHHHOHSHSHHHSHHHSHHHHSHHHHHHHHHHHSHHHHHHHSHEHHHHHHHHHEHHHHHOOS 


Continued from page 8 about what you want from your plex. Some places are simply too . 
and have a conversation about what city. It is in the big cities that pov- small for poverty action plans like 
_ you want from your city. erty is most prominent and plans _- Edmonton or Calgary's and so 
Ihave-spent a good deal oftime to solve it are the most developed. _ need provincial guidance, which 
focusing on the big cities in Alberta Byt poverty also affects smaller | __ will be the topic of next month's 


7 ey ie og ie ri, aD Tees PE aeale FBS Reema as Ee ae BTS | Pea as Gi thE a TRIO PON aie cae Sb TAPE eto fy oa Rea aR 
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HAPPY MOTHERS’ 
DAY 


By Maria B. 


As a Mother, I have been blessed with three incredible children and 
they have been the ones that have taught me how to love and be 
the kind of Mother that is committed and that loves them uncondi- 
tionally. 


The tapestry that forms our family 
This is dedicated to my Children 





TO MY CHILDREN 


My dear child when you were born and I was able 
To see you for the first time, I witnessed a true master ship, 
And the true reflection of our creator. 
What a gift you have been. 
As your Mother I have 
Proudly been beside you, while you become who you were meant to be, a child of God, and going through the process 
of identifying and clarifying your true magnificence and uniqueness. 


The essence of who you are gives you the freedom and the courage to follow your dreams, uncovering every day the 
wonder of your being. 
This freedom is a gift of our creator for you to feel unconditionally in order to express your true essence of who you 
are in the many places and things that you experience while becoming your path in life. 

Because of this you must recognize and allow who you are to become the beacon of light to which others are drawn in 
seeking for leadership. In this path you are meant to live with a purpose to provide kindness, compassion forgiveness 
and love to all who wishes to become part of your life. 

Each member of our family is a connection so deep and so pure, it is an unearned and unconditional gift to one an- 

other. This will fortify our family and will serve as a refuge when needed. . 


Our love is the golden thread that becomes the link to our soul, it is the golden thread that will last forever and 
forever has no end. 


We are awakened to each other’s value and we will be able to cherish each other with gratefulness. 


It is every moment of our life that forms the river of life and sets a new direction. Whether the moment is easy or 
difficult we will provide the necessary strength for one another and become the harbour of safety. 


And therefore the true tapestry of our family is identified and fortified by who we truly are and by our ever-lasting 
' _ love. . 
Love you 
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ALL ABOUT FATHERS 


By Joanne Benger 

1. A father’s kiss can cure the worst owie. 

2. Fathers are so tall so they can lift their children high. 

3, Fathers have broad shoulders so they can carry children for hours. 

4. Fathers married mothers so they could have children. 

5; Fathers read fairy tales out loud but they read newspapers silently. 

6. Fathers like spending money on children more than they like spending money on themselves. 
7. Fathers play like children but work like mega men. 

8. Fathers are tough but gentle like the man in the spark plug ad. 

9. Fathers know everything and can fix everything. : 


DAD’S WISDOM 


By Joanne Benger 

1. Nobody looks in your toolbox so it is a good place to hide things like money. 

2. All a handy man really needs is WD40 and a superglue. WD40 will loosen what’s stuck and superglue will 
stick anything that's loose. 

3. Real men don't cook - they barbecue. 

4. Duck tape is a handy thing. It shows you are in command when you wrap it around anything. 

5. Nothing looks more macho or gets you out of more work than a bandaged hand. 

6. Big muddy boots are the answer. Now what is the question? 

7. Size matters. Big screen TV is better for watching the game than your cell phone. 

8. If it isn't broken, don't fix it. 

9. Keep a stiff upper lip and bite the bullet. 

10. No man can have too many tools. 

11. Don’t forget a man’s brain is hard wired to the internal combustion engine. 

12. My garage is my man cave - enter at your own risk. 

13. My tools are off limits. Don't look at them, don't touch them, use them or borrow them. Don't even think 
about them. 

14. No man can ever have too much torque. 


_ 15. If no other tool is handy, use 





your teeth. 
16. Chilli can never be too hot and 
spicy for a real man. 
17. Beer, ice cold beer, is the answer 
anytime, anywhere for any What can you do, 
Oa when someone close to you drinks 
BRR dean thie lie too much? You might be surprised 
like Coors or Moosehead. what you can learn at an Al-Anon 
7 meeting. 
Question of the month: the word father Call 1-888-322-6902 
* is made up of two smaller words, fat for information about Edmonton (& surrounding areas) 
plus her. Willa father be a father if he meetings 
is a thin him? Email 


edmontonalanon@gmail.com 


me astm tt canenes alannan ah fa 
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3rd annual 
Autism 


Super Hero 
5K 
Walk/Run 
raises over 
$3,700 


By John Zapantis 


Superman, Batman and Spider- 
man, who are notable for saving 
the planet from those diabolical 
arch villains, were once again out 
doing their noble deeds, while par- 
ticipating in the 3rd annual Autism 
Super Hero Walk/Run hosted and 
organized by Connect-Belong- 
Grow-(Autism Support Associa- 
tion). 

‘The real super heroes aren't the 
fictitious types that we often read 
or hear about in the DC or Marvel 
comic books and movies, but the 
real life compassionate and com- 
mitted souls, who were all dressed 
up in those super hero costumes, 
who all helped in raising money 
for the cause, when they partici- 
pated in a 5 kilometre walk and 
run for Autism Spectrum Disorder 
(A.S.D.). 

The fundraising event com- 
menced on Saturday May 6th 2017 
at 11:00 a.m., when 136 walkers 
and runners left the starter's gate 
on their 5 K journev around Gold 


Right after the walkers and run- 
ners completed their 5 K walk and 
run, a presentation ceremony took 
place at 1 p.m. The event's MC, 
Mario Swampy, introduced his 
wife, Autism Super Hero Race Di- 
rector Kristen Swampy, who gave 
the only presentation on Autism 
and its impact on members of the 
Autism community. 

According to statistics provided 
by the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC), Autism 
Spectrum Disorder (A.S.D.) is a 
developmental disability and are a 
group of developmental issues that 
are shown to affect social commu- 
nication and behavioural function- 


ing. The diagnosis includes milder 


forms of the disorders such as - 
Asperger's Syndrome. In the USA 
one out of 68 children had the dis- 
order in 2008. In recent years there 
was a 25% rise in the incidence of 
this disorder. One in 110 American 
children can be diagnosed as early 
as 18 months or younger. 

Causes and risk factors out- 
lined on the CDC website include 
genetics as the cause that can 
develop Autism Spectrum Disor- 
der (A.S.D.) Children who have 
siblings with autism are at a higher 
risk of developing the disorder. 
These are just a few of the many 
causes. 

Kristen Swampy’s son, age 8, 


-(whose name she didn't want 


mentioned in our story), lives with 
Autism Spectrum Disorder. He was 
diagnosed at age three. His symp- 


‘toms then included decreased eye 


contact, communication delays, 


socialization delays and repetitive _ 


hand flapping. 

He was accompanied by his par- 
ents and was determined to help 
out the cause by walking the 5 K 


walle / 


presentation on autism, she took 
time out for an interview with 
ASN. She elaborated on her son's 
battle with autism and how she was 
encouraged to enroll for an autism 
support program that helped her 
understand her son's struggle with 
autism. Swampy said, "I think that 
once we started noticing the signs 
and symptoms, we just wanted to 
figure out how to connect with him 
in order for him to be able to con- 
nect with others around him. So I 
think that's what kind of drove us 
to want to understand his condi- 
tion and want to really figure out 
what was going on with my son, 
because I wanted him to be able to 
be successful and make relation- 
ships and be successful in a pre- 
school setting and things like that, 
based on what he was experiencing 
at that time." 

Swampy's curiosity in finding the 
proper source of information for 
understanding her son's battle with 
autism led her to a helpful autism 
support program that she discov- 
ered on the internet. The program 
that provided her with insight was 
the Sonrise program in Sheffield 
Massachusetts, which she later at- - 
tended. 

She elaborated further on the 
dynamics of this helpful program, 
Swampy said, "We did have to 
explore our options. That's where I 
found the Sonrise Program, which 
is actually a parent directed pro- 
gram. So I received the training 
myself..I implemented the pro- - 
gram. I trained others to help me 
and we ran for four years. We ran a 
lot of programs with that one." 

_ The program helped equip the 


dedicated mother with the right 


tools for helping to improve her — 
son's development while struggling 


Pa Sar ey EY MY Gr LP Rye 
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She elaborated further about 
some of the progress made with 
her son, Swampy said, "It made me 
realize the importance of social re- 
lationships in children with autism. 
Once you really started to focus on 
connecting with him, bonding with 
- him, it came naturally. He became 

more interested in us. The more we 
accepted him, the more we showed 
him that he is special the way he is, 
the more he started to blossom and 
open up to us. I mean the Sonrise 
program has very key principals 

to inspire growth - how to bond 
through acceptance. : 

It really gave us those tools, 
especially myself as his mother, to 
look at autism through a differ- 
ent lens, not as something that's a 


hopeless scenario. It really helped 
inspire me to realize that I can help 
my son with some tools in order 

to grow and be successful in life. 

I mean we're still growing. We're 
still learning just like any family, 
but after receiving my training and 
running my program, I feel much 
better about my future with my 
son." 

Since completing her autism 
support program at Sonrise, she 
has noticed remarkable progress in 
her son's ability to communicate, 
Swampy said, "Like when anybody 
sees him now, they say, “Wow your 
son has come such a long ways. 

I just really owe it to the support 
group that we've built around us. 
That's what inspired me to now 
start to build a support group for 
other families, because I know what 
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it's like to be alone. I know what it's 
like to be scared. I know what it's 
like to be uncertain. I just want to 
reach out to other families and say, 
“You know what? I'm here even if 
it's just to listen. I'm here because 
I understand what you're going 
through." 

This year's event, again suc- 
cessfully reached its goal through 


walkers and runners who raised 


over $3,700 that will be donated to 
Connect-Belong-Grow- (Autism 
Support Association's) families 
with autism. 

Thanks to the many volunteers, 
walkers, runners and many local 


_sponsors, events like these are help- 


ing to improve the quality of life for 
children living with Autism Spec- 
trum Disorder (A.S.D.). 





As members of City Council, we have a goal to end poverty within d generation. 

It’s shared vision of prosperity for all, where every Edmontonian has amequal 

opportunity to live, work, participate and thrive. Ending poverty benefits us all, and we’ve started 
a city-wide conversation about it. Our approaches to ending poverty — even the ways we talk 
about poverty — are evolving. We know there is no one simple solution. We invite you to raise 
your voice, share your opinions and be part of this conversation. Let’s end poverty together. 





www.endpovertyedmonton.ca 
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